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most liberal manner. Conscious of its weakness in numbers, it has withheld no so- 
called military secrets of a geographical nature. It knows perfectly well that in case 
of war with any of its neighbours it will always be at a great disadvantage in certain 
ways. Hence there is among the Swiss hardly any boasting, and no attempt at un- 
timely provocation. Major Froelich tends to confirm that attitude through the 
minute data he gives regarding the defensibility of frontiers. He shows that an 
offensive from the side of Italy would enjoy superior facilities of concentration and 
convergence, or at least parallel advances, even into the Alpine barrier, and that on 
the Swiss side there are difficulties in the way of rapid movements of troops in con- 
siderable numbers. Worse yet are the conditions on the western frontier in case of 
French aggression. France has the open country with its numerous converging rail- 
road lines ; Switzerland has, practically, only lines that run parallel to its boundaries. 
The Jura is no barrier ; on the contrary, from the French side it is an inclined plane, 
facilitating invasion. On the north, Major Froelich finds a better situation. It is 
true that approaches from southern Germany are through a rugged country, and that 
rapid concentration on that front from the German side is not so easy as, for in- 
stance, on the plains of Lombardy, which abut immediately against the southern 
Alps. Still we cannot fully share the optimism of the author on the defensibility 
of the northern frontier. The German Empire remains, from a military point of 
view, the most dangerous neighbour. Its perfect organization, its immediate prox- 
imity on a long line interrupted by salients from the Swiss side, which must be de- 
fended, and would constitute, therefore, an incumbrance in a struggle with an over- 
whelming adversary — all these features counterbalance the advantages which 
"military" geography may present on that frontier. 

Aside from highly-important allusions to a defensive warfare carried on by the 
Swiss on the enemy's soil— a measure which General Dufour had already prepared 
for in 1856 against a (then imminent) Prussian aggression — Major Froelich turns to 
consider the gloomy picture of a defence of Switzerland to the " last ditch." He in- 
dicates the successive interior lines of defence, and in this he commits no indiscretion. 
Military authorities of adjoining nations are familiar with them, and there is nothing 
to conceal. When he reaches the " last ditch" it is with the final query, "Shall 
we, then, lose heart?" To this no reply can be given in words. 

We consider the booklet of Major Froelich a timely and well-inspired one. It 
gives warning to a small nation, thoroughly organized for defence, of dangers that 
might be overlooked at the wrong time. An interesting notice of the early history 
of Alpine passes closes this sober, modest, and geographically valuable publication. 

A. F. B. 

La Colonisation de la Nouvelle France. Etude snr les Origines- 
de la Nation Canadienne Francaise. Par Emile Salone. xii- 
468 pp. Paris, E. Guilmoto (1905). (Price 7.50 fr.) 

With a not very complete knowledge of all the sources available for the history 
of Canada under French rule, or, at least, utterly ignoring some of them, like the 
works of Francis Parkman, for instance, Professor Salone of the Lycee Condorcet 
has still written an attractive and valuable book. Coming from a specifically French 
source, it has a specific colour that carries with it undeniable merit. The charges of 
brutality and cruelty against the English in their final conquest of New France may 
be somewhat exaggerated, especially as towards Wolfe. War, in his time, was much 
more pitiless than it has since become, and due allowance should always be made for 
the changes wrought by progress in methods of mitigation and relief. 

The history of French Canada has been written so often and by such competent 
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writers that a new one might appear superfluous, were it not for the fact that the one 
before us relies exclusively upon French sources and tells, therefore, what might be 
called the "French side" of the tale. It shows more particularly the methods, or 
lack of method, pursued in France towards its North American colony, the wavering 
policy, the disregard for the necessities and welfare of the colonists. It is, as well 
known, not an attractive picture, but it is told by the author with absolute sincerity 
and apparent impartiality. The neglect of Canada by the home government con- 
trasts strongly with the fortitude and heroism displayed by many of its representa- 
tives in the colony, and with the tenacity and self-sacrifice of the missionaries, among 
whom the Jesuits take the first place. The author omits, however, to state, what 
Parkman has so well shown, the great role played by the Iroquois in opposing the 
progress of Jesuit missions. That opposition was not consistently systematic, but it 
drew a boundary line which the missionaries, notwithstanding most heroic attempts, 
could not cross after a certain time. Had they been properly supported by the tem- 
poral power the outcome would have been different. 

Towards the end of the French domination in Canada a rival arose in the more 
recent French settlements in Louisiana. Much more favoured by nature, this colony 
soon drew attention away from the cold and apparently inhospitable regions in the 
north. The climate of Canada always was one of the pretexts alleged in favour of 
abandonment. When Louisiana had become well settled and had won favour at 
home, the always disintegrating influence of Voltaire upon the mind of France turned 
openly against Canada and contributed to discredit it to a still greater extent. 

The picture drawn by Professor Salone of the results of the work of education 
among the Canadian Indians is gloomy. Unfortunately it is true. While viewing 
things from afar, he still has penetrated the nature of the Indian in general, and the 
obstacles to his elevation en masse are properly recognized. Only one European 
nation has succeeded somewhat in raising the aborigines to a level above their primi- 
tive condition. This nation was Spain. The fact is usually denied, yet it is true. 
However varied the experiences of Spanish states in America have been since their 
independence, there, at least, the Indian has made some progress. 

The book being historical and not geographical, accompanied by a single map and 
having one chapter devoted to the physical aspects of Canada, we congratulate the 
author on the production of a well-written and by no means indifferent contribution 
to the history of " northern " North America. A. F. B. 

Algumas Cartas ineditas do Visconde de Santarem, com uma 
Introduccao e Notas por Vicente Almeida d'Eca, S.S.G.L. 

Lisboa, 1906.* 
This part of the correspondence of the distinguished Portuguese geographer and 
diplomat, now published for the first time, recalls the letters of Alexander von Hum- 
boldt which Ludmilla Assing published in i860. Relations of cordial friendship 
«xisted between the two men during their lifetime, and Santarem died only two years 
before the great German scientist. The letters of Humboldt contain hardly anything 
of great value to science, whereas those of Santarem (addressed to his nephew, Count 
da Ponte, with the exception of two directed to Varnhagen von Ense) have more 
occasional bearing on geographic topics. On the subject of literature of the time 
when the letters of Santarem were written (1830-1852), they are fuller than the 
letters of Humboldt, but embrace only what has appeared in French (translations 
included) or other Romanic languages, whereas Humboldt includes, allusions to almost 

* Published by the Sociedade de Geographia de Lisboa. 



